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often, and naturally, blame the Americans for their
lack of comprehension of us, and forget how
extremely ignorant we are of them, and how few
steps we take to counteract it. It is irritating to see
in an American paper a picture of the crowds cheer-
ing King George after the Armistice described as a
mob howling against the monarchy during a strike,
but the average newspaper reader in England would
be equally gullible as to events over there, and our
papers, though they would not willingly mislead, do
less than they might to keep us well informed.

But it is really the schools which are more to
blame: American history is short and compre-
hensible, and when treated as it is in The Epic of
America forms a very thrilling story. American
historians have been far from blameless in the past,
but they are to-day taking a much more objective
view of their national record, and the anti-English
obsession is no longer obvious; we ought to make
more effort than we do to ensure that all boys know
its elementary facts.

No doubt what is most needed is some apprecia-
tion of scale: it is as hard for the average Englishman
to remember that Great Britain would be one of the
smaller states in the Union as it is for Americans to
realize how close we are to Paris or Berlin, and how
inextricably we are involved in Continental affairs.
We were disposed to blame President Wilson for his
slowness in bringing America into the war: anyone
who has been there and realized the diversity of races